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NEWS AND NOTES 



NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
The English Section of the New York State Teachers' Association, 
meeting in Buffalo on November 22 under the chairmanship of F. W. 
Treible, of Utica Free Academy, enjoyed a very rich program, as the 
following partial list of topics will show: "Literary Backgrounds," "A 
New Task for the English Teacher, " " Articulation of Literature between 
the Grades and the High School, " " By-Paths Through the Teaching of 
Literature," "English I, the Raw Material," "English, the Unfinished 
Product," "Business English for all High-School Pupils?" 



A MEASURING STICK FOR LIBRARIES 

A Committee on Normal-School Libraries appointed by the Library 
Department of the National Education Association has just issued its 
report (in tabulated form) upon the equipment for two-year and four-year 
normal schools. The library of a two-year normal school of three 
hundred students should have total floor space of 4,400 square feet, 
should have a librarian ranking as a full professor, and three assistants 
ranking as instructors, and should have $2,500 to spend annually on 
books and materials. For every increase in enrolment there is arranged 
a corresponding addition to all these items. The report is quite simple 
and definite and should be helpful in bringing about better conditions. 



DEBATE TOURNAMENTS 
Professor Judson Owen, of the Montana State College, has sent out 
a circular letter to a number of debate coaches explaining the debate 
tournament system in use in his institution. We quote: 

Every regularly enrolled college student inexperienced in inter-collegiate 
debating is eligible to participate in the intra-college series. A prize of $25 
is divided forty-sixty among the six taking part in the final debate; also, the 
three best of the six receive suitable gold emblems. 

All who wish take part in the individual preliminary tryout by presenting 
a five-minute direct argument and a three-minute refutation. At this time 
three men and three women are chosen from each class group; i.e., in all, twelve 
women and twelve men. Until the final the contests are both intra-sex and 
inter-class. In the championship debate the winning group of women opposes 
the winning group of men. 
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Women: 

Freshmen vs. Sophomores, 2:30, January 30 (This season) 

Juniors vs. Seniors, 4:00, January 30 

Six ablest for intra-sex honors, 2:30, February 20 

Men: 

Freshmen vs. Sophomores, 2:30, January 31 (This season) 

Juniors vs. Seniors, 4:00, January 31 

Six ablest for intra-sex honors, 4:00, February 20 

Best three women vs. ablest three men in the Final on March 10. 



SEABURY PRIZES 
The American School Citizenship League in its annual World Essay 
Contest for 1921-22 offers two sets of prizes of $75, $50, and $25 each, 
one to students in normal schools and teachers' colleges, and one to 
Seniors in secondary schools. For the normal schools the subject is, 
"The Function of Education in the Promotion of International Under- 
standing," and for the secondary schools, "The Essential Foundations 
of a Co-operating World." The contest closes June 1, 1922. Further 
details may be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts. 



HISTORICAL ESSAY PRIZES 

The Knights of Columbus Historical Commission, 199 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, offers a prize of $3,000 to instructors in history or other 
social sciences in colleges, of $2,000 to specialists not college teachers, of 
$1,000 to scholars and graduate students, of $1,000 to school superin- 
tendents and teachers, and of $500 to undergraduates in the colleges for 
essays on any one of a large list of subjects furnished by them. The 
studies must be submitted before May 31, 1922. The Commission also 
offers a non-competitive historical program in which those who wish may 
submit manuscripts for purchase and publication by the Commission, 
the amount awarded depending upon the quality of the manuscript 
accepted. In this latter program several of the topics are quite as much 
literary as historical. 

SIMILES 
Inasmuch as the English Journal printed the announcement of 
Grenville Kleiser's offer of a prize for the fifty best similes, it now makes 
the announcement that the prize went to E. K. Tobler, 831 Elati Street, 
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Denver, Colorado. Two unannounced consolation prizes were awarded 
to Philip Graf, Seattle, and Harold L. Van Doren, New York City. 
Here are some of the similes considered the best in Mr. Tobler's list: 

Twilight is like death; the dark portals of night come upon us to open 
again in the glorious morning of immortality. 

Envy lurks at the bottom of the human heart, like a viper in its hole. 

God pardons like a mother who kisses away the repentant tears of her 
child. 

The highest intellects, like the tops of mountains, are the first to catch 
and reflect the dawn. 

Base and crafty cowards are like the arrow that flieth in the dark. 

To listen to the advice of a treacherous friend is like drinking poison from 
a golden cup. 

As the harbour is the refuge of the ship from the tempest, so is friendship 
the refuge of man in adversity. 

Good-nature, like a bee, collects honey from everywhere. Ill-nature, like 
a spider, sucks poison from the sweetest flower. 

Much reading is like much eating — wholly useless without digestion. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
A Handbook of Composition for Teachers of English in the Ninth 
Year has been compiled by the California State Association of English 
Teachers and approved by the State Commissioner of Secondary Schools. 
It may be obtained from Benjamin Weed, Mission High School, San 
Francisco, for fifty cents. — " Co-ordination of English in the Schools of 
Arizona, Grades I to XII" is Volume I, No. 3 of the Bulletin of 
the Extension Division of the University of Arizona. It consists of the 
report of a Committee of the Arizona Council of Teachers of English. — 
Maryland School Bulletin, Volume III, No. 3, issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, is devoted to the teaching of high-school 
English. The bulletin was compiled by a committee of the English 
teachers of the state under the direction of the Supervisor of High 
Schools. — The Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual, issued by the State 
Reading Circle Board, contains reading lists for both the teachers' 
reading circle and the young people's reading circle. The latter provides 
material for supplementary reading from the first grade through the 
twelfth. — Oxford University Press has issued a pamphlet entitled Historic 
Names of the Streets and Lanes of Oxford, by A. C. Salter, with a map and 
a preface by Robert Bridges. — The Course of Study in English for the Cleve- 
land Junior and Senior High Schools has been compiled by a committee 
working through several years and published by the Division of Publica- 
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tions of the Board of Education, at fifty cents. It is a fairly elaborate 
manual of sixty-six pages. Other publications of the Cleveland Board 
of Education are Give Yourself a Fair Start, a forty-seven-page pamphlet 
advertising the advantages of attendance at high school (thirty cents) ; 
The Ethics of the Teaching Service, a paper by H. D. Bixby, Assistant 
Superintendent; Housing Cleveland's School Children; Some of the Things 
the Cleveland Public Schools are Doing in Art. — A whole series of projects 
is issued by the State University of New Jersey at New Brunswick. The 
pamphlets consist of projects reported by teachers enrolled in the 
extension courses in the project method of instruction and are edited 
by C. H. Eliot and Charles S. Crow. There are three volumes: (i) the 
first, second, and third grades; (2) fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and 
(3) junior and senior high school (twenty-five cents each). — The Program 
and Proceedings of the First Pan-Pacific Educational Conference, held at 
Honolulu, August 11-24, 1921, makes a book of 247 pages. — Recent 
bulletins of the Junior Red Cross are ARC 618, "The Junior Red Cross, 
A Program " ; ARC 618, Supplement 2, " Junior Red Cross School Corre- 
spondence"; and ARC 619, "The Court of Service, A Pageant." — A 
Manual of Usage, compiled by George Starr Lasher, of the University 
of Michigan, may be obtained either from the author or from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore for twenty cents. It is a highly condensed 
statement intended for ready reference by high-school pupils and college 
Freshmen. — Vision for Service, an address at the opening of the 12 2d 
year of Middlebury College, by President Paul D. Moody, has been 
printed and circulated as a bulletin by the College. — The DePauw 
Magazine, a literary publication issued four times a year by the students 
of DePauw University under the guidance of Professor R. W. Pence, 
seems to be of much higher quality than the ordinary college paper. A 
striking feature is eight pages of book reviews, seriously done. 



THE PERIODICALS 
"one of our humbler allies" 
Professor H. G. Paul presents in the Bulletin of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English dated November 1 an exposition of the value 
of the bulletin board to the teacher of English. He suggests that the 
design and construction of the bulletin board be made a class project 
and that a constantly changing committee should be appointed to assist 
the teacher in keeping the bulletin board supplied with fresh and inter- 
esting material. Among the things which may wisely be posted are 
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class assignments, posters upon better speech and similar topics, par- 
ticularly good pieces of class composition, passages of model prose, bits 
from the "Lexicographer's Column" and similar magazine departments, 
posters each bearing a single spelling demon, maps, charts, and graphs 
concerned with literary study, as well as whole series of pictures illustrat- 
ing classics being handled by the class. "Poems you ought to know, " a 
column which forms a popular feature of many a newspaper, might also 
be given a place on this English bulletin board. The article is written 
with a freshness of diction sadly lacking in the usual pedagogical 
explanation. 

FINDING SOMETHING TO SAY 

" Can we modernize the study of invention ? " asks Hoyt M. Hudson 
in the November issue of the Quarterly Journal of Speech Education. 
Invention is the classical term for a method of finding something to 
say. The old rhetoricians worked out a number of "places" where 
subject-matter could be found, or we may say, a number of questions 
which the prospective speaker or writer might ask himself concerning 
his subject. These varied somewhat with the subject, of course. Mr. 
Hudson shows that several of the modern writers of composition books — 
C. S. Baldwin, Manly and Rickert, E. E. Clippinger, and others — have 
done something of this sort, though less formally. The writer does not 
assume to tell in any final way how the matter is to be handled, but 
raises the question whether more should not be done in the way of teach- 
ing our pupils to analyze subjects and to find the material for expression. 
He suggests that perhaps we can make our study of speech models more 
topical and less critical, so that such study will give more aid to the 
student in constructing speeches of his own. If this use of topics or 
questions can be confined to the discovery of material and not allowed 
to become, as it has so often in the teaching of the paragraph, a set of 
molds into which the subject-matter when found has to be forced, it 
may be of great advantage. 

THE NEED FOR BETTER TEACHERS 

The Educational Review for December contains two articles of very 
similar intent. Writing on "Practical English," Harold H. Scudder 
instances the facts that there are at present available something like a 
thousand textbooks for the teaching of high-school and college composi- 
tion, and that the results of a little examination on some common literary 
names and allusions were pathetically ridiculous, as evidence that we are 
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at present not succeeding in teaching English satisfactorily. He insists 
that this failure will continue until we are able to train teachers very 
much better than at present. Philo M. Buck, Jr., under the title 
American Universities and Liberal Culture, makes a plea for what we 
have ordinarily called strictly cultural English, for the literature which 
shall broaden the reader's experience and refine his tastes. With the 
great influx of the common people into the colleges the teaching of such 
literature has become doubly difficult, and is becoming unpopular. It 
would be well if the small colleges scattered about the states might 
receive state assistance and become in effect junior colleges, to relieve 
the tremendously overcrowded state universities and so to permit the 
latter to do real university work with senior-college and graduate 
students. Besides this, there is necessary a reassertion of the professional 
ideals of teachers. So he comes back to Professor Scudder's demand for 
teachers of better quality and training. Since one of these men comes 
from New Hampshire and the other from Nebraska, it is clear that the 
conditions they describe are general. 

"spinning sand" 

In the January issue of the Educational Review, E. A. Cross, Dean of 
Colorado State Teachers' College, Greeley, follows up the ai tides 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph with a discussion of the quality 
of the students passing through our training colleges. Most of them are 
girls naturally and properly looking forward to matrimony and only 
half attending to the instruction given them in the normal school. 
Moreover, their average teaching life is but three years and a half, 
scarcely long enough for them to master the craft. Of the few boys, the 
majority are either intending to teach for a few years as a stepping- 
stone to law or medicine, or are mentally or temperamentally unfit for 
teaching, being the slow and timid who cannot imagine themselves 
successful in any other occupation. The only hope that we shall ever 
make teaching a genuine profession is in so changing conditions that 
both young men and young women of high quality will enter the teach- 
ing profession with the expectation of remaining in it for life. This 
means salaries high enough to make it as worth while for men as are the 
other occupations open to them, and large enough to enable women after 
their marriage to hire domestic help so that they may be free to devote 
their time at home to their husbands and children. This, Professor 
Cross admits, will raise taxes very materially, so much as to be quite 
extravagant — indeed, almost to the cost of the soft drinks now consumed. 



